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Forest  Surveyors 
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Foresters  must  be  jacks-of-aU-trades,  as  they  practice  their  many  skills 
in  managing  and  protecting  BLM's  millions  of  acres  of  woodlands.  One 
of  their  most  important  tasks  is  the  identification  of  boundary  lines — 
especially  important  in  the  checkerboard  pattern  of  public  and  private 
forests  in  western  Oregon.  Here,  where  thousands  of  acres  of  alter- 
nate sections  are  managed  by  BLM  on  a  sustained-yield  basis,  location  of 
property  lines  is  of  key  importance  in  preparing  millions  of  feet  of 
timber  for  harvest. 


Public  Land 
Withdraiit^als : 


Power  to  Pictographs 

V^NCE  upon  a  time,  the  story  goes,  a  President  of 
the  United  States  received  a  handwritten  request  from 
a  Federal  agency — asking  that  a  tract  of  public  do- 
main be  set  aside  for  its  exclusive  use.  The  President 
considered  the  request,  and  after  dipping  his  crow-quill 
into  an  ink  bottle  he  simply  penned  his  approval  on  the 
reverse  side  of  the  request.  Thus,  it  is  said,  began 
Executive  withdrawals  of  public  lands — a  story  still 
being  written  today  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
and  the  Bureau  of  Land  Management. 

Among  many  responsibilities  of  BLM  is  the  process-/ 
ing  of  all  withdrawals  from  public  lands,  for  its  ownV 
requirements  and  also  for  agencies  such  as  the  Forest 
Service,  Atomic  Energy  Commission,  and  National 
Park  Service.  When  the  Bureau  completes  its  process- 
ing work,  a  public  land  order  is  placed  before  the 
Secretary  for  consideration. 

Public   Land   Needs 

What  is  a  withdrawal?  Basically  a  withdrawal  is 
the  closing  of  federally  owned  land  to  appropriation 
under  one  or  more  of  the  public  land  laws.  This  may 
mean  closing  an  area  in  Alaska  to  homesteading  be- 
cause the  land  is  needed  as  an  Air  Force  target  range, 
or  setting  aside  from  the  mining  laws  a  tract  already 
within  a  national  forest  for  a  proposed  ranger  district 
headquarters. 

Why  is  a  withdrawal  necessary?  The  public  land 
laws  grant  certain  rights  to  every  American  citizen. 
Under  the  Homestead  Act  of  1862,  you  can  appropri- 
ate— claim  for  yourself — a  160-acre  homestead  from 
public  land  in  Alaska.  You  would  have  to  meet  resi- 
dence and  other  requirements,  but  the  law  gives  you  the 
right  to  choose  the  land.  And  under  rights  granted  by 
the  mining  law  of  1872,  you  can  claim  the  land  as  well 
as  the  minerals  if  you  discover  a  deposit  of  valuabll 
minerals  on  public  lands. 
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Indian  pictographs — remnants  of  a  day  when  prehistoric 
artists  carved  stories  into  soft  rocks — are  preserved  by 
withdrawals  made  under  the  Antiquities  Act. 

These  rights  have  been  granted  by  Congress,  but 
many  years  ago  the  President  began  making  withdraw- 
als. When  someone  questioned  his  authority,  the 
Supreme  Court  ruled  that  he  had  been  doing  it  for  so 
long — with  the  full  knowledge  of  Congress — that  he  had 
an  implied  grant  of  right  to  make  withdrawals,  over 
and  above  the  statutory  authority  he  had  received  from 
time  to  time.  The  President  has  delegated  his  authority 
to  make  withdrawals  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior, 
who  now  signs  withdrawal  orders. 

\  We  have  four  ways  by  which  withdrawals  are  now 
made.  The  President — acting  through  the  Secretary  of 
the  Interior — can  make  withdrawals  for  present  or  ex- 
pected Government  use,  under  his  implied  authority. 
Or  he  can  make  temporary  withdrawals  under  an  act 
passed  in  1910,  pending  such  things  as  classification 
or  legislation.     Or  the  Secretary  can  act  under  special 

Yellowstone  National  Park  was  the  first  of  a  long  series 
of  rare  scenic  areas  withdrawn  from  the  public  domain 
for  enjoyment  and  enrichment  of  future  generations. 


congressional  authority,  such  as  for  a  reclamation  proj- 
ect. The  fourth  way  is  by  Congress  acting  directly,  as 
when  creating  a  national  park  by  law. 

Reserves   for   America's   Future 

As  pioneers  moved  westward  across  seemingly  un- 
limited vacant  lands,  the  need  to  reserve  lands  appeared 
remote.  Yet  even  during  earliest  settlement,  some 
lands  were  set  aside.  In  1796  an  act  reserved  lands 
in  the  Northwest  Territory  containing  salt  springs,  and 
earlier,  in  1775,  an  ordinance  reserved  a  section  in 
every  township  for  support  of  public  schools. 

In  1832,  four  sections  of  land  in  the  Arkansas  Ter- 
ritory were  withdrawn  as  the  Hot  Springs  Reservation 
because  of  the  reported  curative  powers  of  these  hot 
waters. 

But  it  was  not  until  1872  that  a  major  withdrawal 
was  made  to  preserve  a  national  resource  for  all  time. 
Then  Congress  set  aside  a  huge  area  of  the  public 
domain  because  of  its  unique  natural  wonders.  Mil- 
lions of  visitors  to  Yellowstone  National  Park  have 

National  forests  in  the  western  United  Stales  were  created 
largely  by  withdrawals  from  the  public  domain.  Shown 
here  is  Mount  Hood,  on  the  west  slope  of  the  Cascades. 


benefited  from  the  foresight  of  those  who  created  this 
reservation  in  what  was  then  an  isolated  corner  of 
Wyoming  Territory. 

A  few  years  later,  in  1890,  the  Sequoia,  Yosemite, 
and  General  Grant  National  Parks  were  created. 
Greatly  expanding  the  beginning  made  with  Yellow- 
stone, it  is  often  said  that  these  withdrawals  marked 
the  start  of  the  national  park  system. 

A   System   of  National  Parks 

In  1891  the  Forest  Reserve  Act  authorized  the 
President  to  set  aside  national  forest  reserves  from 
the  public  domain  by  special  proclamation.  Within 
a  month  President  Benjamin  Harrison  withdrew  the 
Yellowstone  Park  Timberland  Reserve,  some  1,239,000 
acres  adjoining  Yellowstone  National  Park.  Within 
the  same  year  he  established  the  1,198,000-acre  White 
River  Plateau  Timberland  Reserve  in  Colorado. 

Two  years  after  the  Forest  Reserve  Act  was  passed 
there  had  been  nearly  18  million  acres  set  aside  as 
national  forest  reserves.  But  there  was  no  Govern- 
ment agency  to  administer  the  lands — that  did  not 
come  until  1897. 

In  one  day  in  1897 — February  22 — President 
Grover  Cleveland  set  aside  13  forest  reserves  totaling 
21,174,960  acres.  A  few  months  later  an  act  was 
passed  providing  for  their  administration  by  the  De- 
partment of  the  Interior.  Lands  administered  by  the 
Interior  were  transferred  to  the  Department  of  Agri- 


culture in  1905,  providing  the  basis  for  a  vast  system 
of  national  forests  administered  today  by  the  Forest! 
Service. 

While  national  forests  are  withdrawn  from  the  non- 
mineral  public  land  laws,  the  mining  laws  still  apply 
to  national  forests  created  from  the  public  domain 
lands.  Thus,  when  investments  are  made  in  buildings, 
forest  recreation  sites,  and  similar  areas,  affected  lands 
are  additionally  withdrawn  from  the  mining  laws. 

Other  Important   Reservations 

The  first  Federal  wildlife  refuge  was  set  aside  by 
Executive  order  of  President  Theodore  Roosevelt  in 
1903,  when  he  designated  the  tiny  Pelican  Island  Res- 
ervation in  Florida.  Now  more  than  24  million  acres 
are  withdrawn  for  management  of  fish  and  wildlife. 

During  its  60-year  history,  many  acres  have  been 
withdrawn  for  the  Bureau  of  Reclamation — some  for 
development  as  reclaimed  and  irrigated  farmlands, 
and  others  for  irrigation  works  such  as  reservoirs  and 
canals.  Today  more  than  7  million  acres  of  public 
domain  lands  are  in  reclamation  withdrawals. 

Other  significant  withdrawals  include  the  9.6  million 
acres  used  by  the  military,  lands  totaling  794,693  acres 
used  by  the  Army's  Corps  of  Engineers  for  civil  proj- 
ects, some  1.4  million  acres  withdrawn  for  the  Atomic 
Energy  Commission,  98,092  acres  held  by  the  Federal 
Aviation  Agency,  and  66,703  withdrawn  for  the  Coast 
Guard. 


Reclamation  withdrawals  have  provided  for  establishment 
of  vast  reservoirs  as  well  as  irrigation  projects  that  have 
helped  to  make  fertile  gardens  of  former  deserts. 
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National  wildlife  refuges  protect  essential  nesting  grounds 
for  migratory  waterfowl  and  other  species. 

The   Largest   Withdrawal   of   All 

Until  passage  of  the  Taylor  Grazing  Act  in  1934-,  all 
unreserved  public  domain  lands  were  open  to  settle- 
ment under  the  agricultural  land  laws.  While  by  1934 
most  of  the  lands  remaining  outside  Alaska  were 
totally  unsuited  for  homesteading,  anyone  could  simply 
go  out  and  try.  Most  such  attempts  left  scarred  lands 
and  accelerated  erosion. 

The  Taylor  Grazing  Act  allowed  the  Secretary  of 
the  Interior  to  set  up  grazing  districts  on  the  public 
domain  lands  in  the  West.  In  two  bold  strokes  in 
1934  and  1935,  the  President  withdrew  some  142  mil- 
lion acres  from  indiscriminate  settlement  in  the  largest 
withdrawal  of  all.  While  preserving  the  homestead 
laws,  the  Taylor  Act  required  that  the  lands  must  first 
be  classified  before  they  can  be  opened. 

The  Taylor  Act  did  not  affect  what  was  then  the 
Territory  of  Alaska;  a  would-be  homesteader  in  the 
Far  Northern  State  can  still  select  desired  lands  and 
settle  there  without  classification.  However,  the 
lands — under  the  basic  concepts  of  the  homestead 
laws — must  be  adaptable  to  agriculture. 

From   Power   to   Piclographs 

Withdrawals  are  among  the  tools  of  the  land  ad- 
ministrator. Where  conflicting  interests  for  use  of  the 
land  and  its  resources  arise,  the  broadest  needs  of  the 
pubhc  must  be  served  first.  But  even  while  a  tract  is 
under  one  or  more  withdrawals,  most  land  uses  can  be 
continued. 

Millions  of  acres  are  under  powersite  withdrawals, 
preserving  for  future  needs  the  waterpower  of  western 


rivers.  While  withdrawn  from  settlement,  the  lands 
continue  productive  as  livestock,  wildlife,  hunters  and 
fishermen  enjoy  the  present  resources. 

In  other  instances,  lands  with  historic  significance 
are  withdrawn  for  enjoyment  of  all  the  people.  Indian 
artifacts,  pictographs  (drawings  on  rocks),  and 
similar  values  are  not  subject  to  appropriation  with- 
out permission  and  can  be  retained  as  part  of  our 
Nation's  heritage. 

Withdrawals,  like  other  tools,  sometimes  become 
obsolete.  Then,  under  the  same  authority  used  to 
make  the  withdrawal  in  the  first  place,  the  reservation 
is  revoked. 

Last  year  withdrawals  totaling  some  2.8  million 
acres  were  made,  of  which  about  half  were  accom- 
plished directly  by  act  of  Congress  for  defense  pur- 
poses. During  the  same  year,  withdrawals  were 
revoked  on  1.3  million  acres. 

Largest  single  category  of  withdrawal  for  1962  other 
than  for  the  military  was  the  cooperative  land  and 
wildlife  management  program,  now  centered  in  Cali- 
fornia. Here  706,622  acres  were  withdrawn  from 
applications  under  the  nonmineral  public  land  laws  for 
cooperative  management  by  BLM  and  the  California 
Department  of  Fish  and  Game.  Typical  of  such  large- 
scale  withdrawals,  these  12  reservations  did  not  affect 
mining  or  mineral  leasing. 

While  procedures  for  withdrawals  have  vastly  in- 
creased in  complexity  since  a  President  first  scrawled 
his  approval  on  the  back  of  a  handwritten  request, 
they  remain  an  important  part  of  resource  administra- 
tion. Surrounded  by  safeguards  and  limitations,  the 
withdrawal  process  seeks  to  preserve  the  interests  of 
citizens  as  individuals  while  serving  the  needs  of  the 
Nation  as  a  whole. 


Reniiniseences  of  Ferry  Carpenter:  Part  I 


Beginnings  of 

the  Division  of  Grazing 


by   Ferry   Carpenter 

Former  Director,  Division  of  Grazing 


When  President  Roosevelt  signed  the  Taylor 
Grazing  Act  on  June  28,  1934,  some  173  million 
acres  of  federally  owned  grazing  lands  lay  under 
western  skies,  unmapped  and  unmanaged. 
Bringing  an  end  to  half  a  century  of  indecision, 
the  Taylor  Act  gave  the  Department  of  the  In- 
terior responsibility  for  bringing  order  to  these 
lands.  In  September  1934,  the  Division  of 
Grazing  was  created,  with  Ferry  Carpenter — a 
Colorado  cattleman — as  director.  Mr.  Carpen- 
ter, now  living  in  Hayden,  Colo.,  recently 
recounted  his  experiences  in  building  this  fore- 
runner of  the  Bureau  of  Land  Management  in 
a  speech  at  Montana  State  College.  The  follow- 
ing is  the  first  of  three  articles  taken  from  this 
talk. 
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'M  going  to  reminisce  about  something  that  hap- 
pened nearly  30  years  ago  in  this  country,  and  it  was 
a  historic  thing.  Very  few  of  us  at  the  time  realized 
the  impact  it  was  having  on  the  history  of  the  United 
States.  The  history  of  the  United  States  is  the  story 
of  a  democratic  people  seeking  to  govern  themselves  in 
a  way  that  history  has  never  recorded  before. 

In  brief,  the  idea  that  people  who  could  do  some- 
thing with  their  land  should  have  it  was  enacted  in 
1862  under  the  Homestead  Act.  That  act  said  that/ 
anybody  who  could  get  out  there  and  live  on  160  acres 
for  5  years  could  get  title  to  the  land.  That  looks  like 
a  real  grant.  Well,  I  can  tell  you  that  homesteading 
is  the  hardest  way  to  get  land  there  is.  You  didn't 
get  10  cents  a  day  for  your  time  on  your  land — the  land 
itself  was  worth  nothing  and  you  had  to  wait  a  long  time 
for  the  land  values  to  increase. 


As  the  tide  of  settlement  went  west,  it  went  very 
\lowly.  The  real  rush  didn't  begin  until  1849  when 
^old  was  discovered — and  that's  been  a  lure  for  man- 
kind since  the  beginning  of  the  world.  People  began 
to  cross  the  continent  to  California  for  gold.  That 
opened  up  this  country. 

This  country  goes  by  rainfall.  In  the  East  you've 
got  30  to  40  inches,  and  down  in  the  South  you've  got 
50  to  60  inches.  So  it  goes  until  you  get  into  the 
West  and  it  begins  to  get  drier.  The  100th  meridian 
runs  through  Nebraska  and  Kansas  and  the  Texas 
Panhandle.  There's  the  drop  from  30  inches  to  20 
inches  of  rainfall.  Farther  west  there  is  ver)'  liglit 
rainfall.  Rainfall  is  the  outstanding  physical  fact  of 
this  country. 

The  homesteaders  and  the  railroads  and  the  States 
and  other  reservations — forests,  parks,  and  monu- 
ments— took  little  bits  of  the  western  land.  But  two- 
thirds  of  it  was  left — public  domain.  Well,  the  public 
domain  was  a  natural  pasture;  there  was  nothing  out 
there  but  a  little  grass,  a  little  sagebrush,  a  little  browse. 
And  people  began  using  it. 

A  Policy  of  Disposition 

The  Federal  Government  started  to  use  the  public 
domain  to  get  money — by  selling  it.  The  main  idea  at 
>hat  time  was  to  dispose  of  it.  It  was  no  good,  it  paid 
io  taxes — get  rid  of  it.  And  then  they  found  they 
couldn't  get  much  money  for  it.  The  people  that  wanted 
free  land  were  not  wealthy  people,  they  were  hard-up 
settlers  who  had  been  closed  out  by  the  sheriff  and  were 
trying  to  make  a  new  start.  The  only  way  the  Govern- 
ment could  do  it  was  to  pass  the  Homestead  Act. 

So  the  Congress  went  on  with  the  policy  of  disposi- 
tion of  the  public  lands.  They  started  in  with  a  home- 
stead of  160  acres,  and  then  when  they  got  west  of  the 
100th  meridian,  folks  couldn't  make  a  living  out  of  160 
acres. 

So  they  passed  in  1909  what  they  called  the  Enlarged 
Homestead  Act.  You  could  get  320  acres  for  dry- 
farming  by  putting  an  eighth  of  it  under  cultivation. 
When  the  homesteaders  came  to  the  Rocky  Mountains 
and  the  areas  between  the  Rockies  and  the  Cascades  and 
the  Sierras,  it  was  too  dry  to  make  it  on  320  acres. 

On  the  last  day  of  the  year  1916,  they  passed  the 
Stock  Raising  Homestead  Act.  You  could  get  a  sec- 
tion— 640  acres.  And  still  the  homesteaders  couldn't 
make  a  living  on  this  land. 

Then  grazing  started  on  the  public  domain.  These 
were  mostly  sheep  people  who  were  nomads.     They'd 

Opinions  expressed  by  the  author  are  his  own  and  are 
t  necessarily  those  of  the  Bureau  of  Land  Management. 


get  a  loan  on  a  bunch  of  sheep  and  start  off  with  an  old 
battered-up  jalopy  and  wander  all  over. 

Prelude   to   the   Taylor   Grazing   Act 

There  was  no  regulation  of  the  public  domain — 
Congress  was  embarked  on  a  policy  of  disposition. 
They  didn't  have  to  regulate  the  pasturelands  in  the 
East  because  someone  farmed  or  homesteaded  it.  They 
had  no  problem  there,  and  because  most  of  the  legis- 
lators came  from  east  of  the  100th  meridian,  they  didn't 
understand  the  western  conditions. 

By  1934  the  Western  States  faced  a  crisis,  pretty 
much  in  the  conflict  between  cattle  and  sheep  interests. 
We  had  no  way  of  keeping  a  sheepman  off  the  cow 
range.  He  could  move  in  and  settle  around  the  water 
and  the  cattlemen  had  to  move  out.  Well,  we  didn't 
move  out  jjcaceably  and  so  we  had  range  wars  all  over. 


This  map  shows  the  general  location  of  the  millions  of 
acres  of  public  domain  first  placed  under  management 
by  the  Division  of  Grazing  beginning  in  1934. 

Nearly  every  State  tried  some  kind  of  law  to  regulate 
range  use.  In  Colorado  we  would  go  to  court  and 
have  an  adjudication  of  our  ranges  for  cattle  and 
sheep.  But  as  soon  as  we  did  it,  some  sheepman  would 
file  a  homestead  in  the  middle  of  our  land.  We 
couldn't  do  anything  about  it  because  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment would  give  him  640  acres  under  the  home- 
stead laws.  The  States  were  unable  to  handle  the 
problem.  That  was  the  origin  of  the  Taylor  Grazing 
Act. 

(Continued  on  next  page) 
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The  Taylor  Grazing  Act  was  a  tremendous  turn  in 
policy,  whereby  the  Federal  Government  said  in  effect, 
"No  longer  will  we  try  to  dispose  of  this  land.  No- 
body wants  it  because  it's  too  dry  and  worthless  to  pay 
taxes  on.  We're  going  to  do  three  things  with  it: 
we'll  sell  the  isolated  tracts,  we'll  lease  the  little  pieces 
that  won't  fall  naturally  into  a  grazing  district,  and 
then  we'll  form  grazing  districts  with  the  rest  of  it." 

This  act  was  a  tremendous  surprise  and  was  very 
antagonistically  received  in  the  West.  But  the  act  had 
an  example  in  something  that  had  been  done  in  Mon- 
tana. That  was  a  cooperative  effort  by  stockmen  who 
took  State,  private,  and  Federal  land  and  formed  a 
cooperative  association  to  administer  it  under  partial 
State  rule  in  a  cooperative  way.  It  was  quite  a  re- 
markable thing.  (The  Mizpah-Pumpkin  Creek  experi- 
mental grazing  district  in  Montana,  which  started  as 
a  pilot  model  in  1929,  survived  as  a  separate  area  until 
1962.— Ed.) 

The  Taylor  Grazing  Act  said  the  Government  would 
sell  the  isolated  tracts,  lease  tracts  not  big  enough  to 
go  into  districts,  and  then  would  set  up  grazing  dis- 
tricts for  the  rest  of  the  public  domain.  That's  about 
all  Congress  said.  They  wrote  finis  to  it,  passed  it, 
President  Roosevelt  signed  it,  and  there  it  was. 

Laborinj£  through  the  hot  summer,  a  district  advisory 
board  studies  maps  and  notes  as  they  plan  the  first  al- 
location of  grazing  privilege.s  under  the  Taylor  Act. 


The  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  Mr.  Ickes,  was  an 
eastern  man.  He  didn't  know  which  end  of  a  cow  go|' 
up  first.  He  didn't  know  anything  about  the  West  ana 
he  didn't  know  what  to  do  with  the  Taylor  Grazing 
Act.  Through  a  series  of  circumstances  I  won't  take 
time  to  tell  about,  they  put  the  crown  on  me  and  said, 
"Go  out  there  and  set  those  grazing  districts  up." 

Birth    of   the   Division   of   Grazing 

There  were  no  appropriations  for  it.  They  loaned 
me  a  few  fellows  out  of  Geological  Survey  and  some 
out  of  the  Department's  Bureau  of  Investigations  and 
a  couple  of  geodetic  surveyors — 17  men  all  together 
and  we  started  out.  There  were  about  142  million 
acres  of  land — and  that's  a  lot  of  land. 

When  they  gave  me  the  job  I  went  to  the  General 
Land  Office.  Now  this  office  was  older  than  the  De- 
partment— they  had  been  operating  for  120  years. 
But  they  had  no  maps  that  would  tell  me  where  the 
public  lands  were.  Why?  Every  day  people  were 
filing  for  homesteads,  buying  isolated  tracts  and  tak- 
ing up  timber  applications.  States  were  trading  State 
land  for  other  land.  The  Forest  Service  was  expand- 
ing its  boundaries  and  taking  more.  There  were  22 
land  offices  in  the  Western  States,  and  every  day,  every 
hour,  somebody  came  in  and  took  a  piece  of  land. 
How  could  there  be  a  map  of  it?  So  I  didn't  kno^j 
where  the  lands  were.  \ 
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'But  We've  Always   Grazed   for  Nothing" 


There  was  only  one  way  to  find  out  whei'e  we  stood. 
I  put  up  notices  in  all  the  public  land  States  that  we 
were  calling  meetings.  Anybody  that  wanted  to  get  a 
bite  of  this  public  grazing  land  had  better  be  at  the 
meeting  because  we  were  going  to  hand  it  out.  Well, 
you  don't  have  to  say  that  twice.  It's  just  like  a  free 
meal  at  the  church.  Everybody  showed  up  at  these 
meetings. 

I  knew  of  the  jealousy  between  the  sheepmen  and 
the  cattlemen.  I  came  to  the  job  with  a  prejudice 
against  the  "papa  knows  best"  stuflF.  I  knew  it  was 
poor  public  relations  with  the  stockmen  and  I  didn't 
want  to  be  the  guy  who  said,  "papa  knows  best."  So 
here  w^as  the  job.  and  here  were  142  million  acres  of 
land. 

Where  was  it  and  how  were  we  going  to  put  it  under 
supervision  and  get  a  fee  for  it?  We  would  go  out 
there  and  the  stockmen  would  ask,  "What  kind  of  fee? 
Weve  always  grazed  for  nothing." 

"My  father  came  to  this  country  in  a  covered  wagon, 
fought  his  way  out  and  settled  a  little  ranch  here. 
He's  used  all  the  public  land  adjoining  his  place  and 
that's  as  good  as  owning  it." 

Then  they'd  say,  "You're  coming  out  here  telling  us 
^e've  got  to  pay  8  cents  a  head  a  month.     How  come?" 

Well,  there  wasn't  any  explaining  to  them.  I  said. 
Boys,  the  Congress  let  you  have  it  as  long  as  you 
could  for  nothing  and  now  they've  got  a  collar  and 
you've  got  to  stick  your  head  through  it.  H  you  don't, 
another  fellow  will  stick  his  head  through  it  and  we'll 
let  him  have  the  range." 


The   Advisory   Board   Begins 

Everybody  showed  up  for  the  meetings.  All  of  the 
cowboys  were  in  one  section,  all  sheepherders  were  in 
another.  They  wouldn't  speak  to  each  other.  Each 
wanted  to  get  everything  there  was  and  push  the  other 
fellow  off.    That  was  the  game  and  we  knew  it. 

So  we  told  them,  "The  question  is.  How  are  we  going 
to  do  it?  Are  you  going  to  have  a  smart  guy  come  in 
and  run  it  like  Mr.  Pinchot  did  on  the  forest?  Do  you 
want  that  or  do  you  boys  want  to  help?" 

Well,  of  course  they  wanted  to  help,  if  they  could  help 
themselves  a  little  bit.  So  I  said,  "We'll  explain  the 
setup.  We'll  answer  questions.  At  the  close  of  the 
meeting  you  cowboys  go  over  here  and  elect  10  advisers 
and  you  sheepherders  go  over  there  and  elect  10  advis- 
ers. I'm  not  going  to  let  either  one  of  you  have  a  down- 
hill pull  on  the  other.  I'll  leave  ;i  Federal  man  in  this 
State  to  work  with  your  advisers  and  we'll  set  up  the 
first  provisional  rules  and  regulations,  and  issue 
permits." 

And  so  they  did  just  that. 


I  In  the  next  issue,  Mr.  Carpenter  describes  the  solution 
to  "how  near  is  near,"  and  how  the  question  of  "com- 
mensurability"  was  answered.) 

Today  some  30,000  permittees  graze  on  lands  managed 
by  BLM  under  the  Taylor  Grazing  Act,  using  allotments 
first  established  by  the  Division  of  Grazing. 


Placing  their  ballots  in  boxes  marked  "Sheep"  and  "Cat- 
tle" stockmen  elected  district  advisors  to  help  the  Divi- 
sion of  Grazing  carry  out  its  assignment. 


Reeipe  for  a  Tired  Range 

Boys  and  Grass 


by  G.  W.  Reynolds 

Wildlife  Specialist 
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.  IX  a  ton  of  grass  seed  with  14  boys  and  a  sage- 
brush flat.  Season  to  taste  with  watermelons  and 
arrowheads. 

That's  the  range  rehibilitation  recipe  cooked  up  a 
few  months  ago  by  two  range  users  in  cooperation  with 
the  Boy  Scouts  and  the  Bureau  of  Land  Management. 

How  does  it  work  out?    Well,  read  on  .  .   . 

The  country  is  Blackrock  Neck,  a  remote  and  narrow 
strip  of  land  between  Arizona's  Blackrock  and  Virgin 
Mountains,  northwest  of  Grand  Canyon.  Indians  used 
it  to  hunt  mule  deer — and  sometimes  to  hunt  one  an- 
other. About  70  years  ago  the  white  settlers  and  their 
livestock  came. 

The  Indians  slowly  drifted  eastward.  The  native 
wolves  and  mountain  lions  dwindled  before  the  firearms 
of   the  stockmen.      And,   without  the   ancient  trio   of 


natural  predators  to  hold  down  their  numbers,  the 
deer  multiplied,  in  blissful  ignorance  of  the  old  saw 
that  deer  don't  eat  tender  young  grass.  The  cattle  kept 
coming  too. 

Little  by  little,  the  sagebrush  began  to  take  over  the 
Neck,  broken  occasionally  by  juniper,  oak  brush  or 
clubby,  stunted  serviceberry  bushes.  Cheat  grass  made 
its  appearance.  Topsoil  began  to  blow  and  wash  away. 
The  calves  were  not  thriving  now;  they  were  getting 
fewer  and  smaller. 

Range  users  Cecil  Blake  and  George  Larson  grew 
concerned,  and  so  did  BLM  range  manager  Marw' 
Woodbury.  They  developed  a  "Sagebrush  to  Grass'l 
project  which  began  with  the  fencing  and  spraying  of 
400  acres  with  2,4-D  in  the  spring  of  1961 ;  livestock 
grazing  was  stopped,  and  plans  were  laid  for  a  stepped- 
up  deer  hunt  that  fall. 
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ABOVE  :  The  Scouts  fan  out  as  they  move  across  the  sage- 
brush flat,  broadcasting  seed.  RIGHT :  Reseeded  range 
soon  shows  improvement  as  grass  comes  up. 

When  the  next  step  was  being  considered,  Woodbury 
made  a  suggestion:  bring  in  the  Boy  Scouts.  Sure, 
agreed  Larson  and  Blake.  Fine,  said  the  Scouts  of  St. 
George,  Utah. 

So  one  morning  late  in  August  of  1962,  14  Scouts 
from  Snows  Canyon  District  Troops  401  and  404,  with 
3  Scoutmasters  along,  loaded  their  gear  into  the  ranch- 
ers' trucks  and  a  BLM  carryall.  Five  dusty,  bumpy 
hours  later,  the  boys  went  to  work. 

They  put  in  3  concentrated  hours  that  day,  broad- 
casting crested  wheat,  lovegrass,  sweet  clover,  and 
grarrmia  seed.  Larson  and  Blake  guided  the  crew  from 
the  flanks — and  threw  in  cold  watermelon,  apples,  and 
a  camp  supper. 

Next  morning  the  youngsters  turned  out  for  another 
3  hours  to  complete  the  job,  sooner  and  better  than 
expected. 


Each  Scout  qualified  for  a  Soil  and  Water  Conserva- 
tion Merit  Badge,  with  BLM's  Woodbury  as  their 
counselor.  In  the  course  of  their  work  they  also 
picked  up  pocketfuls  of  arrowheads  and  other  Indian 
artifacts. 

And  there  were  bonuses  besides.  The  boys  gained 
deep  satisfaction  from  helping  to  restore  the  natural 
richness  of  a  bit  of  America.  The  men  were  rewarded 
by  working  with  the  boys,  and  by  the  knowledge  that 
the  project's  success  would  be  reflected  in  the  attitudes 
of  a  new  generation. 

This  spring,  succulent  grass  is  beginning  to  add 
sprightliness  and  health  to  a  controlled  deer  herd. 

Oh,  sure,  the  whole  job  might  have  been  done  by 
seeding  from  an  airplane.  But  what  machinery  could 
accomplish  all  the  results  of  this  simple,  human  recipe 
for  range  restoration? 
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CONSERVATION  BRIEFS 

. .  FROM  THE  BUREAU  OF  LAND  MANAGEMENT 


Grazing  Fees  Increased  on  Public  Lands  in  10  Western  States 

Fees  for  grazing  livestock  in  10  western  States  on  public  lands  administered 
under  the  Taylor  Grazing  Act  have  been  significantly  increased  for  the  first 
time  in  12  years,  following  action  by  Secretary  of  the  Interior  Stewart  L. 
Udall.   The  1963  fees  for  grazing  a  cow  1  month  will  equal  150  percent  of  the 
livestock  price  per  pound  for  the  previous  year,  a  50-percent  increase  over 
what  the  fees  would  have  been  under  previous  rates.   Ten  cents  of  the  new 
30-cent  rate  will  be  earmarked  for  range  improvements,  more  than  doubling  the 
amount  of  past  years.   The  fee  increase  applies  to  almost  151  million  acres  of 
public  lands,  with  more  than  30,000  permittees  affected. 

Interior  Seeks  Law  To  Satisfy  Land  Scrip  Claims  by  1970 

The  Department  has  asked  Congress  to  enact  legislation  permitting  the  Gov- 
ernment to  close  its  books  by  1970  on  462  unredeemed  "blank  checks"  for 
16,522  acres  of  public  lands  administered  by  ELM.   Under  the  proposed  bill, 
holders  of  land  scrip — lOU's  issued  by  the  Government  against  public  lands 
for  various  reasons — would  have  to  make  their  selections  by  1970  or  forfeit 
their  claims.   In  July  1962  an  earlier  law  provided  for  final  settlement  of 
claims  issued  for  military  bounty  purposes  ;  the  new  legislation  would  satisfy 
claims  for  scrip  issued  for  other  purposes  between  1776  and  1922. 

States  Share  $20  Million  in  Mineral  Payments 

United  States  Treasury  checks  totaling  $19,894,255.26  recently  went  to  22 
States  as  their  share  of  $47.7  million  in  bonuses,  royalties,  and  rentals 
from  mineral  leasing  on  Federal  lands  within  their  boundaries  during  the  last 
six  months  of  1962.   Largest  check  went  to  Wyoming,  for  $6,432,142.64,  and 
the  smallest  went  to  Florida,  for  $33.37. 

Department  Puts  Up  New  Roadblock  Against  Land  Swindles 

Swindlers  who  cheat  elderly  Easterners  out  of  their  savings  with  land-selling 
frauds  in  the  West  will  find  it  tougher  to  pull  off  their  racket  under  terms 
of  new  regulations  announced  recently  by  the  Department.   The  changes  permit 
automatic  rejection  of  applications  for  small  tracts  of  Federal  land  unless 
the  land  has  been  opened  to  application.   The  regulation  removes  one  of  the 
major  selling  points  which  illegitimate  promoters  have  used  to  defraud 
victims.   Secretary  Udall  said  the  change  is  the  latest  step  taken  by  the 
Department  over  the  past  20  months  to  safeguard  applicants  for  public  lands. 
"Now  that  Congress  has  turned  the  spotlight  of  publicity  on  a  vicious  racket 
in  private  lands  in  the  West,  we  hope  the  public  will  also  wake  up  to  the 
tricks  some  promoters  are  using  to  fool  the  public  about  Federal  lands," 
he  said. 
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Land  Management  in  Action 

One  District's  Job 


by   Tom  J.   Owen 

Vernal  District  Office 


BLM's  basic  administrative  unit  is  the  district. 
With  58  grazing  districts  in  10  States,  these  units 
vary  tremendously  in  their  areas,  the  resources 
administered,  and  the  people  employed.  IVo 
district  is  "'typicar'^-each  is  unique.  But  a 
picture  of  one  district  in  action  is  helpful  in 
understanding  how  the  Bureau  carries  out  its 
many  duties.  This  article  is  taken  from  a  report 
first  published  in  the  Vernal  Express,  Vernal, 
Utah. 
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M.  ROM  the  BLM  Vernal  District  Office,  administra- 
tive fingers  reach  out  to  influence  management  on 
more  than  1,800,000  acres  of  public  land  stretching 
from  the  Wyoming  line  south  to  the  Bookcliff  Moun- 
tains, all  lying  within  the  Uintah  Basin. 

In  1962  the  Vernal  District  met  more  of  its  manage- 
ment goals  and  accomplished  more  than  in  any  previ- 
ous year  in  its  history.  To  give  you  an  open  account 
of  how  your  land  is  managed  and  what  type  of  work 
is  done  on  it,  the  achievements  of  this  past  year  are 
given  here  for  your  own  review. 

Range  Management  for  Livestock  and  Wildlife 

Each  year  about  12,000  cattle.  150,000  sheep,  and 
many  thousand  deer — along  with  elk  and  antelope — 
graze  on  the  Vernal  District.  One  of  BLM's  jobs  is  to 
insure  that  the  range  is  capable  of  supporting  this  many 
animals  without  becoming  damaged  from  overuse. 


A  heavy  stand  of  sagebrush  yields  to  the  plow,  as  the  dense 
sage  is  chopped  to  make  room  for  productive  annual 
grasses— original  ground  cover  before  grazing. 


If  the  land  won't  support  the  animals,  some  must 
be  removed  or  other  steps  taken.  BLM  also  has  the 
responsibility  of  allowing  additional  animals  if  the 
range  capacity  permits. 

Forage  inventories  were  made  this  smnmer  near 
Bonanza,  which  covered  almost  350,000  acres.  Range 
aids  from  various  universities  were  hired  for  the 
summer  to  do  this  job.  Under  supervision  of  perma- 
nent employees,  they  studied  vegetation  types,  made 
maps,  and  collected  data  on  the  forage.  This  infor- 
mation will  indicate  the  proper  number  of  animals  to 
be  allowed  on  the  range. 

Many  areas,  such  as  the  Clay  Basin,  Brush  Creek, 
Dry  Fork  and  Ashley  Creek  drainages,  have  already 
been  inventoried.  Members  of  the  district  range  staff 
established  permanent  study  plots  in  those  areas  this 
summer  which  will  later  show  improvement  or  decline. 
These  "condition  and  trend"  study  plots,  or  transects, 
are  an  important  part  of  range  management  on  the 
public  lands. 

Since  the  studies  showed  too  many  animals  have 
been  using  the  Clay  Basin  allotment,  steps  were  taken 
recently  to  reduce  its  use  so  the  range  can  build  back 


up.  In  other  areas  a  change  in  the  season  when  ani- 
mals use  the  range  is  recommended  instead  of  reducing 
the  number  of  animals  in  a  herd.  Close  supervision 
is  often  necessary  to  insure  that  unauthorized  livestock 
are  kept  off  the  public  rangelands.  A  rangerider  keeps 
check  on  trespass. 

Range  managers  must  also  see  that  deer  and  other 
wildlife  have  sufficient  forage  on  the  public  lands. 
Several  browse  studies  were  made  in  the  spring  and 
fall  in  Clay  Basin,  Brown's  Park,  Taylor  Flat  and  the 
Bookcliffs  in  cooperation  with  the  Utah  Department  of 
Fish  and  Game. 

A  new  transect  was  laid  out  on  the  Big  Park  Burn 
reseeding  project,  and  it  is  expected  to  provide  more 
accurate  information  on  the  deer  herd.  This  old 
burned-over  area  is  contained  within  a  fence  that  will 
keep  livestock  out  without  hindering  deer. 

Work   Projects   on   the   District 

The  Soil  and  Moisture  Division  of  the  Vernal  Dis- 
trict is  responsible  for  work  projects,  including  reser- 
voir construction,  fence  building,  road  construction, 
chaining  and  spraying  projects,  and  spring  develop- 
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range  conservationist  checks  seed  yield  in  a  sample 
plot.  Careful  analysis  of  the  sample  areas  tells  much 
about  the  success  of  range  treatments  in  early  stages. 
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The  district's  forester  examines  a  young  seedling  on  a 
newly  planted  area.  Trees  have  been  planted  to  help 
stabilize  an  area  burned  over  by  a  recent  fire. 
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ents.  Projects  must  be  initiated  and  completed,  and 
then  they  must  be  maintained  in  good  condition. 

First  on  the  list  of  projects  was  the  Blue  Mountain 
spraying  in  which  about  3,000  acres  of  sagebrush  were 
chemically  treated  by  airplane.  Purpose  of  this  was 
to  eradicate  the  sagebrush  and  replace  it  with  a  thrifty 
stand  of  grass  in  areas  where  browse  species  are  not 
required  for  wildlife  use. 

Next  job  tackled  was  a  1,000-acre  woodland  eradi- 
cation project  near  Pine  Springs  in  the  Bookcliffs. 
Two  large  bulldozers  with  an  anchor  chain  between 
them  laid  down  row  after  row  of  this  vegetation.  Be- 
fore the  dozers  went  to  work,  the  area  was  checked  to 
see  that  all  usable  products — mainly  fenceposts — had 
been  removed. 

Chainings  involve  three  steps.  First,  live  trees  are 
uprooted  with  the  chain.  Later  a  suitable  mixture  of 
grass  and  browse  seed  is  scattered  over  the  entire  area 
by  airplane.  Finally,  the  entire  area  is  again  dragged 
with  a  chain — this  time  to  stir  up  the  soil  and  to  make 
conditions  favorable  for  seed  germination  and  growth. 

Where  necessary  a  fence  is  built  around  the  entire 
project  to  protect  the  grass  and  browse  from  livestock 
for  a  few  years,  giving  a  chance  for  forage  to  become 
rmly  established. 


Maintenance   Work    in   the   Summer 

During  summer  months  maintenance  work  takes 
high  priority.  Spring  developments  are  repaired, 
fences  are  checked,  roads  graded,  and  smaller  projects 
are  worked  on.  One  of  the  smaller  projects  was  at 
Dead  Man  Bench,  near  Bonanza,  where  a  40-acre  plot 
was  fenced  and  seeded  with  various  species  of  grass 
and  browse. 

This  planting  will  be  observed  to  determine  which 
species  respond  best  to  this  arid  environment.  Other 
projects  of  a  more  extensive  nature  will  be  undertaken 
if  this  proves  successful. 

In  the  fall  a  new  chaining  project  was  started  on 
lower  McCook  Ridge  in  the  Bookcliffs.  Several  hun- 
dred acres  of  woodlands  were  chained,  and  plans  are 
to  enlarge  this  area  in  the  spring  when  the  soil  is  moist 
again.  A  new  spring  development  was  recently  com- 
pleted on  Diamond  Mountain.  Called  the  Diamond 
Mountain  Trail  Spring,  it  is  on  the  trail  used  by  sheep- 
men when  bringing  their  herds  off  the  mountain.  No 
other  water  has  been  available  at  this  point,  and  de- 
velopment of  the  spring  will  prevent  further  damage  to 
the  road. 

(Continued  on  next  pose) 
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Other   Projects   on   the   Range 

Latest  project  was  the  seeding  and  fencing  of  the 
Pine  Springs  chaining  area  and  seeding  of  the  Boule- 
vard Ridge  Burn.  It  took  only  about  8  hours  to  fly 
the  seed,  showing  the  advantage  of  this  method  over 
handseeding — which  would  have  required  2,400  man- 
hours. 

Chaining  300  acres  of  juniper  in  Brown's  Park  is  a 
pilot  project  which  will  indicate  if  this  particular 
woodland  will  respond  to  the  chaining  treatment. 

Range  improvement  projects  are  financed  by  Fed- 
eral funds  and  contributions  from  users.  Often  a  live- 
stock operator  will  donate  funds  for  projects  on  public 
lands  within  his  allotment.  The  Utah  Fish  and  Game 
Department  also  contributes,  since  they  are  interested 
in  providing  abundant  forage  for  game.  On  the  Pine 
Springs  and  Boulevard  Ridge  projects  they  furnished 
several  hundred  pounds  of  seed. 

Forestry   Activities   in   the   District 

The  district  forester  began  in  June  to  determine  how 
many  acres  of  sawtimber  exist  in  the  district.  Other 
goals  were  to  learn  the  approximate  volume  in  the 
timber  stands,  and  to  gather  information  on  the  com- 
position and  extent  of  younger  trees. 

Recent  aerial  photographs  were  used  to  complete  the 
first  stage,  computing  the  acreage.  Nearly  120,000 
acres  of  timberland  were  delineated  and  the  location  of 
sample  plots  was  chosen.  Sample  plots  will  be 
checked  by  a  crew  of  trained  summer  aids. 

Pinon  pine  is  fast  becoming  a  favorite  Christmas 
tree  for  Utahans.  The  Bureau  is  now  engaged  in  a 
program  designed  to  provide  more  than  a  thousand 
trees  from  this  district.  A  study  was  made  to  classify 
trees  into  various  grades,  insuring  that  only  the  most 
desirable  trees  would  be  harvested  for  the  holidays. 


The  Vernal  District  is  in  the  northeast  corner  of  Utah. 
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About  20,000  ponderosa  pine  seedlings  were  planted 
in  the  Bookcliffs.  This  project  served  two  purposes — f 
a  young  tree  plantation  was  established  from  which  \ 
sawtimber  should  eventually  be  harvested,  and  the 
trees  will  help  stabilize  an  area  damaged  by  fire.  This 
was  the  first  BLM  tree-planting  project  in  eastern 
Utah,  and  will  provide  much  useful  information  for 
future  projects. 

Another  planting  is  scheduled  for  this  spring.  More 
than  200  pounds  of  pine  nuts  have  been  held  over  win- 
ter in  cold  storage.  Taken  from  southern  Utah  trees 
similar  to  the  local  pinon  pine  species  but  with  better 
form,  these  will  be  planted  over  100  acres. 

Streamlined   Fire    Control   Organization 

During  the  past  year  considerable  streamlining  was 
done  in  the  district  fire  control  organization,  with 
added  emphasis  on  detection.  Planes  from  a  flying 
service  in  Vernal  were  put  under  contract  and  were 
used  extensively  on  aerial  patrols  of  the  Bookcliff 
Mountains,  an  area  of  high  fire  danger.  Patrols  were 
made  whenever  lightning  storms  hit  the  district,  and 
this  was  often.  One  storm  started  at  least  seven  fires 
in  1  day. 

Another  type  of  patrol  is  the  on-the-ground  surveil- 
lance by  the  district  fire  control  aid.  He  maintains  a 
constant  vigil  during  weekends  when  danger  of  many' 
caused  fire  is  great.  y 

Twenty-two  fires  burned  on  the  district  during  the 
summer,  nearly  all  caused  by  lightning.  Size  ranged 
from  a  few  square  feet  to  nearly  500  acres.  The  large 
fire  on  Boulevard  Ridge  was  especially  damaging  be- 
cause it  destroyed  a  new  stand  of  forage  which  had 
been  planted  only  a  year  earlier. 

After  a  fire  is  found,  the  next  job  is  to  move  in 
quickly  before  it  has  a  chance  to  spread.  The  most 
effective  way  is  to  fly  over  the  fire,  pinpoint  its  loca- 
tion, and  then  land  on  one  of  the  emergency  airstrips. 
Only  one  fire — the  Boulevard  Ridge  burn — reached  an 
appreciable  size  before  being  controlled. 

Placement  of  directional  signs  is  another  vital  phase 
of  fire  control.  In  an  area  the  size  of  the  Vernal  Dis- 
trict, persons  can  very  easily  become  lost  in  the  maze 
of  roads  if  there  are  no  directional  signs.  When 
moving  equipment  to  a  fire,  a  smooth  and  efficient  flow 
of  traffic  is  necessary.  These  signs  are  placed  by  the 
fire  control  aid,  and  benefit  deer  hunters  in  the  autumn 
as  well  as  firefighters  in  summer. 

Administering   Public   Land   Laws 

Much  of  the  land  administered  by  BLM  is  the  resi 
due  left  after  large  parts  of  the  original  public  doma 
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were  transferred  to  private  ownership.  The  land 
)  serves  as  a  reservoir  to  meet  future  needs  of  both 
public  and  private  users. 

A  new  system  has  been  developed  to  identify  these 
lands  and  to  insure  desirable  land  tenure  arrangements 
within  them.  Known  as  the  master  unit  system,  each 
unit  is  "a  distinctive  geographic  land  use  study  area 
characterized  by  similarities  in  its  physical  and  eco- 
nomic resources  and  environment." 

Within  the  Vernal  District  are  two  master  units. 
Each  contains  clearly  divided  project  areas,  and 
around  each  project  area  a  comprehensive  management 
plan  is  formed.  Each  portion  is  examined  carefully 
to  determine  what  use  or  uses  should  be  made  of  it. 

As  part  of  the  plans,  lands  are  classified  according 
to  their  highest  uses,  and  recommendations  are  made 
for  necessary  rehabilitation  and  improvement  projects. 

Some  lands  in  the  unit  may  be  classified  for  public 

Recreation  as  a  major  land  use  in  gaining  new  recogni- 
tion in  the  Vernal  District,  where  streams  and  frequent 
deer  make  outdoor  sports  popular. 


sale.  This  is  done  when  it  becomes  evident  that  the 
land's  highest  use  would  be  made  in  private  or  State 
ownership.  Various  land  laws  provide  for  transfers 
of  public  lands. 

One  of  the  project  areas  in  the  Vernal  unit  is  the 
Flaming  Gorge  area.  Plans  for  development  of  this 
area  have  been  completed  and  are  now  pending  ap- 
proval. The  plans  call  for  more  intensive  manage- 
ment of  the  area  and  feature  such  items  as  recreational 
development,  increased  forage  production,  better  fire 
protection,  and  several  other  conservation   measures. 

Another  project  area  is  located  just  north  of  Vernal. 
First  draft  of  the  plan  for  this  area  has  been  completed. 

Many  land  laws  are  still  in  effect — homesteading, 
desert  land  entries,  sale  of  isolated  tracts,  and  small 
tracts  are  still  available  to  the  public.  It  should  be 
pointed  out,  however,  that  there  are  very  few  remain- 
ing lands  which  qualify  under  these  laws  for  transfers 
into  private  ownership,  except  for  the  isolated  tracts. 
Almost  all  lands  that  meet  the  requirements  of  these 
laws  are  already  in  private  ownership. 
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I  EARLY  $38  million  in  con- 
servation and  construction  projects 
planned  and  supervised  by  bureaus 
and  agencies  within  the  Depart- 
ment of  the  Interior  were  approved 
during  January  and  early  February 
under  the  accelerated  public  works 
program. 

The  public  works  projects,  cer- 
tified by  the  Area  Redevelopment 
Administration,  have  kept  thou- 
sands of  men  working  through  the 
winter  months  in  areas  of  sub- 
stantial unemployment  on  projects 
of  lasting  value  to  the  localities 
concerned. 

Thirty-one  projects  on  lands  ad- 
ministered by  the  Bureau  of  Land 
Management  made  up  a  major  part 
of  the  overall  total.  The  program 
was  signed  into  law  last  September 
by  President  Kennedy  to  aid  those 
areas  in  the  Nation  which  are 
burdened  by  high  rates  of  unem- 
ployment and  underemployment 
by  providing  State,  local,  and  Fed- 
eral employment  opportunities. 

ELM  highHghts  include  more 
than  $1  million  in  access  roads  on 
timberlands  in  western  Oregon  to 
speed  the  salvaging  of  over  a  bil- 
lion board-feet  of  valuable  timber 
felled  by  an  historic  windstorm 
last  October  12. 

Other  BLM  projects  included 
$220,000  for  a  recreation  area  and 
access  road  in  the  scenic  Kings 
Range  region  in  California;  $37,- 
000  for  two  recreation  projects  in 
Alaska     (first     recreation     invest- 
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ments  on  public  domain  in  Alaska 
since  statehood  in  1959)  ;  $116,000 
for  family  recreation  facilities  and 
range  improvements  in  Sweetwater 
County,  Wyo.;  $160,000  for  fabri- 
cating cattle  guards  and  wooden 
gates,  to  be  made  in  the  Butte  area 
for  use  on  BLM  lands  throughout 
Montana;  $150,000  for  stock 
watering  facilities  for  Navajo 
Indians  in  McKinley  County,  N. 
Mex.;  $175,000  for  detention  and 
check  dams,  fencing,  wells,  and 
range  seeding  and  chaining  in  Ala- 
mosa, Huerfano  and  Conejos  Coun- 
ties, Colo.;  $50,000  for  fencing  in 
Nevada's  Mineral  County;  and 
$224,000  for  acceleration  of  con- 
servation measures  in  L^tah  County, 
Utah. 

The  above  are  only  a  few  ex- 
amples listed  at  random,  showing 
how  the  BLM  accelerated  public 
works  projects  span  the  West. 

Substantial  projects  also  were 
approved  for  the  Bureau  of  Indian 
Affairs  on  a  number  of  reserva- 
tions; Bureau  of  Reclamation  and 
National  Parks  Service  recreation 
site  improvements;  and  Fish  and 
Wildlife  Service  grants,  to  be 
matched  by  the  States,  for  fishing 
grounds,  hunting  access  trails, 
creation  of  wildlife  havens,  and 
restocking  of  streams  and  lakes. 

Thermionic  Generator  Tested 
in  Oregon 

BLM  communications  engineers 
are  testing  a  new  development  in 


power  supplies  for  remote  radio 
relay  stations — a  thermionic  gen- 
erator powered  by  a  tiny  flame 
from  bottled  gas.  The  flame, 
coming  from  a  burner  powered 
with  butane  or  propane  gas,  gen- 
erates enough  power  to  run  the 
radio  relay  station  for  a  year  or 
more. 

The  thermionic  generator  is  ex- 
pected to  solve  maintenance  prob- 
lems of  relay  stations  located  on 
isolated  mountain  tops — a  2-year 
supply  of  gas  can  readily  be  stored/ 
at  a  station  site.  Barring  equip-y 
ment  failure,  the  communications 
engineers  hope  to  eliminate  fre- 
quent and  arduous  visits. 

The  device  works  on  the  same 
principle  as  the  thermocouple,  used 
widely  in  industry  and  some  house- 
hold appliances.  Heat  applied  to 
a  junction  of  two  dissimilar  metals 
generates  a  small  electric  current — 
which  in  the  common  thermo- 
couple provides  a  reading  on  a 
meter.  If  enough  thermocouples 
are  joined  together,  the  current 
produced  can  power  a  tiny  radio. 

The  first  thermionic  generator 
acquired  by  BLM  is  being  tested 
at  Princeville,  Oreg.,  under  the  di- 
rection of  electronics  engineer 
Wayne  Gilbert.  Eventually,  if 
tests  prove  successful,  the  generator 
will  be  installed  in  a  remote  auto- 
matic radio  repeater  somewhere  in 
eastern  Oregon. 
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100- Year-Old  Bearing  Trees 
Grow  Slowly 

A  century-old  bearing  tree  was 
found  last  summer  in  Montana,  less 
than  an  inch  thicker  than  when  it 
was  blazed  in  1872.  William  R. 
Bandy,  retired  cadastral  engineer 
of  Helena,  discovered  the  tree  while 
making  a  resurvey  of  an  old  placer 
mining  claim. 

Located  in  Lewis  and  Clark 
County,  the  lodgepole  pine  was 
only  8  inches  in  diameter,  and  bore 
plainly  the  marks  placed  in  it 
nearly  90  years  earlier.  Surveyor 
Bandy  reports  that  the  blaze  was 
not  grown  over,  and  that  its  dis- 
tance and  bearing  from  the  corner 
stone  agree  with  the  record  in  the 
original  field  notes.  He  adds  that 
this  was  not  an  isolated  case;  per- 
haps  a   dozen   similar   trees   were 

und  on  this  job.     The  trees  are 


growing  on  the  steep  north  slope 
above  Virginia  Creek. 

All  too  frequently  witness  trees 
and  even  section  corners  dis- 
appear; early  surveyors  used  what 
was  at  hand  to  mark  their  corners. 
In  contrast  to  the  well-preserved 
Montana  bearing  tree,  one  section 
corner  in  Colorado  was  recently 
rescued  from  a  contractor  using  it 
to  chock  a  wheel  of  his  truck. 
The  grapefruit-sized  rock  barely 
showed  the  faint  scratches  left  by  a 
surveyor  a  century  before. 

Potential  New  Mineralized 
Area  Discovered 

An  area  in  eastern  Nevada  may 
contain  important  new  ore  deposits, 
according  to  geologic,  geophysical, 
and  geochemical  studies  conducted 
by  the  Department  of  the  Interior's 
Geological  Survey. 

High  concentrations  of  copper, 
silver,  lead,  zinc,  and  other  metals, 
contained  in  altered  rock  of  a  kind 
known  to  be  associated  with  ore  in 
many  western  mining  districts, 
suggest  that  there  might  be  ore 
deposits  beneath.  An  aeromag- 
netic  survey  and  geologic  study 
revealed  striking  similarities  to 
other  areas  known  to  be  mineral- 
ized and  prompted  the  geochemical 
prospecting. 

Geological  Survey  Circular  475, 
which  presented  the  preliminary 
results  of  this  study  in  a  short  text 
with  live  maps,  may  be  obtained 
from  the  Geological  Survey,  De- 
partment of  the  Interior,  Washing- 
ton 25,  D.C. 

Explosion  Hazard  of  Decom- 
posing Sewage  Cited 

Scientists  of  the  Department  of 
the  Interior's  Bureau  of  Mines 
recently  called  attention  to  a  bi- 
zarre but  serious  hazard — explo- 
sive gases  formed  by  decomposing 
garbage  and  sewage.  In  at  least 
one  instance  gases  were  formed  in 
an  abandoned  mine  being  used  as 
a    sewage    dump    and    ultimately 


caused  an  explosion  that  demol- 
ished a  house.  This  and  five  other 
cases  were  investigated  by  scientists 
of  the  Bureau's  Explosives  Re- 
search Laboratory  in  Pittsburgh, 
Pa. 

After  studying  the  six  cases,  the 
Bureau  concluded  that  bacterial 
decomposition  of  organic  matter 
was  the  source  of  the  explosive  gas. 
Methane  was  the  most  dangerous 
product  formed,  although  hydro- 
gen and  ammonia  were  often  pres- 
ent as  well. 

On  a  school  construction  proj- 
ect, gases  bubbling  through  pools 
of  water  on  the  site  were  found  to 
to  be  flammable.  Investigation 
showed  that  the  building  founda- 
tions were  located  directly  over  an 
old  garbage  dump. 

The  report  advises  that  special 
precautions  be  taken  with  sanitary 
sewers  and  garbage  dumps,  that 
builders  use  inorganic  materials  as 
fill-in  for  new  construction  sites, 
and  that  the  use  of  abandoned 
mines  for  sewage  disposal  be  dis- 
continued. 

Wyoming  Prison  Inmates 
Receive  Award 

Ivan  Daugherty,  warden  of  the 
Wyoming  State  Penitentiary  in 
Rawlins,  was  presented  with  an 
Interior  Department  appreciation 
award  for  the  help  given  the  Bu- 
reau of  Land  Management  by  the 
penitentiary  inmates  during  the 
1962  fire  year. 

With  the  help  of  the  penitentiary 
crews,  the  total  acreage  burned  on 
BLM  lands  in  Wyoming  during 
1962  was  held  to  11,600  acres. 

The  award  was  1  of  17  granted 
to  date  The  awards  are  granted 
to  persons  or  institutions  who  have 
made  an  outstanding  contribution 
to  the  Bureau's  fire  program. 

Two  awards  were  given  this 
year  to  individuals,  one  of  whom 
has  been  fighting  fires  with  the 
Bureau  every  summer  since  1944. 
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Pioneering     Experiment     to 
Bring  Back  Masked  Bobwhite 

A  pioneering  experiment  to 
bring  back  one  of  the  rarest  of 
vanishing  species  —  the  masked 
bobwhite  quail — has  been  launched 
on  a  640-acre  tract  of  public  land 
adjacent  to  the  Arizona-Sonora 
Desert  Museum  west  of  Tucson. 

The  masked  bobwhite  has  been 
missing  from  Arizona  since  shortly 
after  1904.  For  several  years, 
biologists  considered  the  bird  ex- 
tinct. Then  in  1927,  Griffing  and 
Margeret  Bancroft,  famed  oolo- 
gists,  stopped  at  a  Mexican  res- 
taurant where  they  saw  "quail"  on 
the  menu.  Learning  that  the  birds 
would  have  to  be  killed  and  dressed, 
Griffing   Bancroft    went   with   the 


proprietor  to  the  pen — and  found 
several  dozen  "extinct"  masked 
bobwhites.  Saved  from  the  lunch- 
eon menu,  the  birds  have  been 
carefully  tended  since  then. 

Descendants  of  the  Mexico  find 
were  released  on  the  640-acre  tract, 
which  has  been  posted  to  keep  dis- 
turbing influences  to  a  minimum. 

The  masked  bobwhite — a  distant 
relative  of  the  eastern  bobwhite 
which  uses  the  same  "bobwhite" 
call — is  about  the  size  of  other 
western  quail  but  has  a  white  mask 
across  its  face. 

The  project  is  being  supervised 
by  the  museum,  with  cooperation 
from  BLM,  the  Arizona  Game  and 
Fish  Department,  and  the  Alle- 
gheny Foundation. 


Interior  Announces  Public 
Land  Access  Program  / 

The  Department  of  the  Interior  ^ 
recently  released  an  interim  state- 
ment on  problems  of  access  to 
public  lands,  citing  several  steps 
taken  toward  solving  this  long- 
standing problem.  The  program 
statement  involves  more  than  half 
a  billion  acres  managed  by  bu- 
reaus and  offices  of  the  Department. 

The  statement  first  recognized 
the  right  of  private  landowners  to 
limit  availability  of  their  lands,  or 
to  enter  into  agreements  opening 
their  lands.  According  to  the 
American  Forest  Products  In- 
dustries, Inc.,  over  90  percent  of 
the  Nation's  industrial  forest  land 


Petrified  Forest  National  Park 
Established  in  Arizona 

The  former  Petrified  Forest 
National  Monument  in  Arizona  has 
been  given  full  national  park 
status,  according  to  the  Department 
of  the  Interior.  Change  in  status 
was    authorized    by    Congress    in 


1958,  but  was  held  up  while  non- 
Federal  holdings  in  the  area  were 
acquired.  Some  8,000  acres  of 
State  and  private  lands  have  now 
been  purchased. 

On  display  in  the  area — now  the 
Nation's  31st  national  park — is  the 
greatest  concentration  of  petrified 
wood  in  the  world.     Six  "forests" 
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contain  huge  logs  of  agate  and 
jasper  lying  on  the  ground,  with 
broken  sections  and  chips  forming 
a  varicolored  ground  cover. 

Prehistoric  Indians  used  the 
petrified  wood  to  build  homes/ 
ruins  of  whi-ch  may  be  seen  in  thA 
park.  The  area  is  part  of  the 
Painted  Desert,  a  region  of  banded 
rocks  of  many  hues,  carved  by 
wind  and  rain  into  a  landscape 
of  fantastic  colors.  Occasional 
beds  of  shale  contain  perfectly  pre- 
served fossil  leaves,  and  sometimes 
bones  of  huge  amphibians  and 
reptiles  are  washed  from  their 
burial  places  in  soft  rock. 

National  park  status  for  the 
monument  has  long  been  sought. 
The  Arizona  Territorial  Assembly 
asked  that  it  be  made  a  park  as 
early  as  1895,  and  President  Theo- 
dore Roosevelt  designated  it  a 
monument  in  1906. 

Ceremonies  dedicating  the  96,- 
161-acre  park  and  various  visitor 
facilities  are  tentatively  planned 
for  early  summer.  Estimated 
attendance  last  year  was  740,000, 
with  a  greater  number  expected  this 
year. 
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is  already  available  for  free  public 
hunting,  fishing,  and  other  reorea- 
itional  pursuits.  Reasons  for  vol- 
untary opening  of  private  forest 
lands  were  cited  as  public  relations 
and  excess  wildlife  populations 
causing  damage  to  your  forests. 

The  statement  added  that  the 
livestock  industry  has  also  volun- 
tarily opened  a  substantial  portion 
of  their  lands  to  the  public  for 
similar  reasons. 

Praise  was  given  to  sportsmen's 
organizations,  such  as  the  National 
Wildlife  Federation,  the  Izaak 
Walton  League,  and  Keep  America 
Beautiful  Inc.,  for  their  efforts  to 
promote  better  recreationist-land- 
owner  relationships. 

The  program  statement  explain- 
ed that  the  Taylor  Grazing  Act  of 
1934  and  Department  regulations 
provide  that  grazing  lessees  and 
licensees  may  not  interfere  with 
access  to  public  lands.  But  where 
private  lands  lie  between  public 
roads  and  public  lands,  rights-of- 
yvay  frequently  are  necessary. 

As  one  approach  to  the  problem, 
multiple-purpose  Federal  roads 
have  been  planned  to  serve  larger 
blocks  of  the  national  land  reserve 
and  some  of  the  smaller  segments 
intermingled  with  private  lands. 
The  first  of  these  roads  since  CCC 
days  built  on  nontimbered  lands  is 
being  completed  in  Oregon's  Steens 
Mountains. 

BLM  officials  in  several  States 
have  actively  encouraged  grazing 
permittees  to  make  their  private 
lands  available  for  recreation 
purposes. 

A  program  being  organized  now 
will  lead  to  posting  of  BLM  land 
boundaries,  first  Federal  recogni- 
tion of  this  responsibility. 


"Don't  Feed  the  Bears,"  the  sign 
said.  Despite  the  warnings,  many 
visitors  to  national  parks  and  other 
popular  areas  learn  that  the  spoiled 

Ownership  maps  for  adminis- 
trative and  public  use  will  better 
show  relationships  between  Federal 
and  private  lands,  a  program 
launched  in  the  past  year.  Priority 
for  mapping  will  be  given  to  areas 
with  public  access  problems. 

Another  approach  is  land  ex- 
changes to  consolidate  Federal 
lands  in  larger  blocks.  Exchange- 
of-use  agreements   are  also   being 


bruins  will  eat  right  o(T  your  hand — 
and  right  off  your  elbow,  loo,  if  you 
don't  watch  out. 


used   to   provide   temporary   solu- 
tions to  public  access  problems. 

In  addition  to  BLM's  extensive 
land  management  programs,  the 
statement  mentioned  scenic  ease- 
ments obtained  by  the  Department 
for  parkways  maintained  by  the 
National  Park  Service,  and  public 
use  rights  on  private  lands  in  con- 
nection    with     national     seashore 
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